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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hves : A new and very complete are- 
ticle called the ScurrLe Hoe, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and ‘Traders supplied 
With the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, VU. H. Miccer, C. Oxps, Agents. 


an “assortment ‘of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. a Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats— of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent, 


ee 


Palime-ieaf ‘Hats manufactured aud tor sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hawi, Miller. 


PLP 


Fresh Tomatvoes-=Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 





Designing and W ood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any or the above ‘branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 


Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Jutnep Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and ’ Milling. Address, 


MM. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
i. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONS 
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PURLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Oneipa Assocration. Price 12 cts. 


ESE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Pubiications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country 

23% Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requesied to write their name, Post-Office and 
Btate, as distinctly as possible. 
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The Discipline of Affection. 

Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
We find in the working of all natural 
passion a mixture of two elements—-the 
one good and the otherevil. We see an 
affection that is radically good and beau- 
tiful, and according to the will of God, 
and yet experience shows that there is a 
dangerous element in it, a tendency that 
requires to be watched and corrected.— 
These two qualities in natural passion, 
may be designated, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, as the human and the diabolical, 
and we may proceed to analyze and dis- 
tinguish them. 

The most summary classification that 
presents itself is, that desires are human, 
and will is diabolical. Delight in the 
present enjoyment of any thing is human: 
but when delight or desire takes the form 
of will, it becomes diabolical. Delight, 
which naturally includes desire, is sim- 
plistic. Its expression is simply, ‘1 en- 
joy this thing, and I desire this thing,’ 
But when the diabolical comes in, and a 
will has been formed, then the expression 
is compound—something more than, ‘1 
enjoy and desire ;’ it says, ‘I delight in 
this thing and I will have it for mine, 
and no one else shall have it.’ There we 
see clearly the diabolical. The desire and 
delight are human, and acceptable to the 
divine : and the more intense the delight 
is, the better if it does not take the form 
of will. If desire van be preserved as a 
simplistic thing, and not suffered to be 
corrupted into a compound, God delights 
in it. Desire and delight are rational. 
But when delight or pleasure in any ob- 
ject takes the form of will, it becomes 
irrational—the individual falls into dark- 
ness, into a.state where he cannot see 
what is truthful. The compound, pos- 
sessive feeling is irrational teward God, 
and toward our neighbor, and toward 
ourselves ; it interferes with God’s right 
to the disposal of all things ; it interferes 
with the happiness of our neighbor, who 
might enjoy what we do; and it robs our 
own affections ; for if we hug one thing 
too closely, that affection absorbs our life, 
and other affections cannot have their 
“| proper nutriment. The possessive feeling 
that expresses itself in the will, is the 
diabolical element in all passion. Simple 
affection is gentle, and sweet, and beauti- 
ful; but this possessive will is sharp, 
acrid, irritable, and nervous—extremely 
sensitive to pleasure or pain. A person 
under its influence will have an inflam- 
matory, venomous delight in pleasure, 
and be irritable and fiery in his resistance 
to any encroachment, and furious or 
sullen under disappointment. This fiery, 
inflammable element in affection is the 
diabolical, an element that will not pay 
attention to the rights of God, the rights 
of humanity, or the rights of the entire 
of a person’s own affections. 

Let us fix our eye on this distinction. 
We talk about breaking the will ofa child ; 
and what do we mean by it ? We do 
not mean that we crush the affections, 
loves, and delights of a child, but we sim- 
ply expel from the affections the inflam- 
matory element. We break the diabolic 





will, or rather we cast out the diabolic 
form of affection, and do not break any- 
thing. The affections, separate from the 
diabolic element, are soft, pliable, and im- 
pressible ; and the spirit of God flows 
easily through them ; so that we need not 
talk about the breaking of persons’ wills. 
The truth makes persons whole, instead 
of breaking them. A state of disobe- 
dience is more properly the one in which 
persons are broken. In that state a man’s 
affections are divided—his life is scattered 
by the presence of the voracious element ; 
and casting that element out of him, 
makes him whole. 

But people will say, we must have a 
will. In respect to that, I think the 
matter will finally end thus: as accor- 
ding to our ideas we shall sometime cease 
to think, that isto think ourown thoughts, 
and shall perceive God’s thoughts, so we 
shall some time cease to will, and shall 
perceive God’s will, and flow with it and 
execute it. Now as the will of God isa 
vast, multifarious thing, in surrendering 
our life to it we shall have to begin with 
the clearest and most comprehensive 
principle we are sure of, and set our 
hearts on that, and summon every desire 
of our life to an unanimous vote for it. 
And what is that will which covers the 
universe ? It is expressed in such terms 
as these: ‘ All things work together for 
good to them that love God ;’ ‘ He work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his 
own will.” The final statement of that 
principle is, Ad/ things are right, past, 
present, and future. We must seize some 
favorable opportunity in our vital econ- 
omy, when we can get our affections all to- 
gether, and talk with them, and instruct 
and persuade them, and get a unanimous 
resolution to this effect: that the past 
should be just as it has been; that the 
present should be just as it is; and the 
future should be just as it will be. That 
is the first vote that we should get pass- 
ed in the general assembly of our affec- 
tions. All that is past, all that now is, 
and all that is to come, is aecording to 
the will of God,—according to his pre- 
destination—and if we vote for his gov- 
erment, we must have confidence in his 
whole administration, past, present, and 
future. See how necessary it is that we 
should have confidence in all three of 
these departments of the administration 
of God. In the first place, how can we 
get rid of condemnation, if we cannot 
vote for the past without exceptions ? 
Secondly, how can we be free from dis- 
content, if we cannot vote for the pres- 
ent ? Thirdly, how can we avoid fear, 
if we cannot vote for the future? Con- 
demnation, discontent, and fear, are the 
three great dragons we have to fight 
with. By so much as we want to clear 
ourselves of condemnation, discontent, 
and fear, by so much is it essential that 
we should vote without reserve for God’s 
administration of the past, of the present 
and of the future: that we should take 
them for better or for worse. 

When any desire, even desire towards 
God, takes the form of will, the devil has 
got in to it. Ifour desires were allowed to 





become willful toward God they would put 


him under law. Here is the mischief of 
fanatical faith. Fanatical faith is distin- 
guished from true faith in this way: true 
faith is simple desire, and is easy and 
pleasant—not anxious and fretful; it is a 
desire that waits on inspiration; and per- 
ceives that it is acceptable to God. Its 
language to God is, ‘1 do not wish to 
trouble you about my affairs, unless you 
would be pleased to have me. I believe 
that I can come into such relations to 
you, that my request will give you plea- 
sure, and the joy will be reciprocal.’ If 
a person stands in that receptive attitude 
towards God, he does not put him under 
law, and he is himself in a condition to 
perceive the will of God and execute it. 
Fanatical faith comes in when desire is 
anxious, fretful and determined, insisting 
that God shall do thus and so. It labors 
to force him into its own measures, and 
labors to convince itself that he is going 
to adopt its plans. And then when dis- 
appointed, it falls back into sulkiness. 
In prayer, the first thing is to make God 
free ; and then we are in a condition 
to pray without ceasing. A rejoicing, 
thankful attitude makes prayer pleasant 
for God and for us. A person cannot 
put himself in the attitude of prayer, in 
a hard, willful spirit. People have in a 
great measure lost sight of the true 
essence of prayer, which is the suggestion 
of God, and have run it out into a willful 
act and matter of custom. 

We must learn to regard all fashion 
and law as wil/ ; and then we shall un- 
derstand how ‘ the strength ot sin is the 
law.’ The strength of custom is certainly 
the law, and custom is sin, because it 
robs God of his right of management—it 
is desire, run out into fixed will. 


The Use of Death. 

Without any direct reference to scrip- 
ture proof, I think it might be demon- 
strated that under the regime of Bible 
Communism, death will ultimately be 
abolished, In the first place we may 
inquire, what is death ? and what good 
object does it subserve ? It is evidently 
a curse imposed upon man as the result 
of sin. ‘In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.’ ‘Death entered 
by sin.’ But death was not imposed 
upon man as a mere act of vengeance.— 
It subserves a good purpose in this world ; 
the same purpose that the confounding 
of man’s language did at the tower of 
Babel. There men had combined ina 
compact to defy heaven with their blas- 
phemous scheme, and God saw fit to 
adopt the simple expedient of confound- 
ing their language in order to break up 
their combination, thus rendering them 
more weak and manageable. 

The same liability to powerful combi- 
nations of men for evil purposes would 
exist only in greater degree if there were 
no death. Even with the present short 
lease of life that men have, there is suf- 
ficient tendency for evil to combine its 
forces into powerful  principalities.— 
Think for instance of the career of Bona- 
parte, and of Alexander—what a vast 
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accumulation of power was concentrated 
in their hands, and to what an unlimited 
extent their conquests must have reached, 
had there been no death to cut short 
their career. The good office which 
death performs is, to keep a constant 
check upon the parasite life of Satan in 
this world, by removing the different 
actors from the scene, thus prolonging 
the contest between good and evil, permit- 
ting the good to be transmitted from 
generation to generation, while the evil 
is not permitted to concentrate its forces 
beyond certain limits. 

If this is the office of death, it is very 
easy to conceive of a state of things in 
which its ministration will not be neces- 
sary. Where there no longer exists the 
necessity for scattering and weakening 
the forces of human nature for the sake 
of destroying the evil, there death can 
no longer subserve the purposes of God, 
and will be abolished. These conditions 
are supplied by the practical embodiment 
of the doctrine of salvation from sin, and 
Bible communism. If our doctrines and 
system of community are what they claim 
to be—the germ of the Kingdom of God 
in this world—the stone which is des- 
tined to fill the whole carth-—where is 
the necessity for the scattering and 
weakening influence of death among us? 
and why are we not justified in regarding 
him as an intrusive interloper who has 
no legitimate business among us? 

There are considerations however by 
which this proposition needs to be mod- 
ified. There may be special cases where 
the dicipline of death is needed for the 
salvation of the soul; or some individ- 
uals’ service may be needed in the world 
of departed spirits, which may be the 
occasion of their removal thither.— 
These and other reasons there may be, 
why death should not be immediately 
dismissed from among us; but we may 
rest assured that as certainly as we are 
standing on the platform which God in- 
tends shall stand forever, just so surely 
is the principal legitimate use of death 
removed from among us; and just so 
surely will his ghastly presence be ulti- 


mately abolished. H. J. 8, 
Wallingford Commuue. 
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A Flying Leap. 

We have received a printed letter of Doctor 
and Mrs. S. G. Nichols, giving the reason for their 
late recantation of Socialism and subsidence into 
the bosom of the ‘Tloly Catholic church.’ Spirit- 
communications made to Mrs. Nichols by Loyola 
and other ancient lights of the church, they*say 
induced them to examine the claims of Catholi- 
cism, and resulted in their conversion as aforesaid. 

We could hardly believe at first the newspaper 
reports of this turn of the Nicholses, but on second 
tuought it seemed not altogether improbable; as 
any reaction from the extreme of Protestantism 
which they have occupied would, on the pendulum 
principle. deliver them at its opposite which is 
Popery. We presume that Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
will not maintain at present that all must make 
such a neck-breaking summerset as they have 
done, to keep in sight of the truth. We can fancy 
the peculiar smile that must have lurked about 
the face of Monseigneur the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, on receiving the confession of these kneel- 
ing and repensart Socialists, Free-lovers, Individ- 
ual Sovereigns, &c., and taking them back into 
the very highest-hedged part of the old way.— 
Well, probably Catholicism will find a way to 
make use of them while they remain there. 

But seriously, let no one think that truth is 
compromised by the vagaries of those who 
turn backward towards the dark ages, however 
much they may claim to have been followers of 
it. We do not object to change and conversion 
when persons find themselves in error; the more of 
such change the better, if made in sincerity. But 
a due degree of modesty and humility in our pur- 
suit of truth, would make our course through all 
such changes an improving and asure one. It 


would make us svlicitous to honor the truth by tak- 
ing all inconsistencies to vurselves, and not claim 
the merit of perfect candor while stuinbling from 


one dogmatism into another directly oppusite.— 
The present movement of the Nicholses, imsiead 
of inviting endorsement and imitation, is simply 
a powerful certificate that their past professions 
as teachers of truth have been unsound. Those 
who see in their adoption of Popery any new 
qualifications for the same business will probably 
not be numerous. 

Our movement, Bible Communism, while it is 
more radical than any other, and in fact his fur- 
nished the hint to all the radicalism that is going, 
is yet steadied and matured by its religious char- 
acter. While infidel attempts show themselves 
to be mushrooms of a night, Bible Communism 
will stand. No Bible Communist could be de- 
luded, under any temptation, into Catholicism, 
even though Loyola, Xavier, and all the Popes 
and Saints from now back to Peter, (who was 
no pope.) should come from Hades to proclaim 
it the true church. The truth about the Second 
Coming. delivered by Christ himself, cuts off the 
claim of the Catholic church from beginning to 
end, as counterfeit. 

The cause of sexual] reform with which Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols have becn nominaly connected belongs 
with the Bible; and providence indicates its will 
that the two things shall go together. Those 
who interfere with this department in an irrever- 
ent and meddlesome spirit or without ‘ clear direc- 
tion from the government in the heavens’ will do 
worse than fuil. With these considerations, the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. Nichols may serve at once 
as a caution and an encouragement.---G. W. N. 





The Theater aud the Church. 
The attention of the public, especially of the 





religious public, is at the present time directed 

with much interest to the subject of theatrical | 
amusements. The address of Dr. Bellows, pastor | 
of a Unitarian Church in New-York, lately deliv- 

ered before the dramatic performers of that city, 

and already circulated extensively through the 

papers (an extract from which was published in 

our last No.,)has done much to excite this interest, 

and seems likely to be the occasion of a pretty 

thorough discussion of the subject through the 

pulpit and the press. While Dr. Bellows takes the 

ground that the stage presents a natural form of 
amusement, that may be not only innocent but 

salutary, and recommends that the religious class 

of the community, instead of standing aloof from 

the theatre, in the attitude of condemnation, 

should sympathize with, and patronize the dra- 

matic profession, and in that way reform and pu- 

rify it,—on the other hand most of the clergy, and 

not a tew of the editorial profession, dissent from 

Dr. Bellows’ position, and regret that he should 

advocate such views. They regard the stage as 

pernicious in its influence on public and private 

morality, especially on the actors themselves, and 

think there is no reasonable hope of so purifying 

and reforming it as to make ita fitting place for 

Christian entertainment. 

Our owr reflections on this subject lead us to 
the belief that there are many other methods of 
amusement far less objectionable,and much more 
consistent with the example and spirit of Christ, 
than theatrical performances. It is conceded 
we believe on all hands, that the lives and charac- 
ters of stage actors gencrally—we may admit some 
worthy exceptions—have formeda very bad com- 
mentary on the moral tendency of the theatrical 
profession. Dr. Bellows in his address has this re- 
mark: ‘for my own part I believe the theater has 
in every age exhibited the vices and follies of soci- 
ety, rather than created.’ But if it be true, as 
we believe it is, that the effect of fixing the at- 
tention on certain objects, is to change a person 
into the likeness of that which he gazes at, may 
we not well doubt the expediency of even ewhib- 
iting the vices and follies of society for the sake 
of amusement ? And may we not well question 
whether any calling or profession can be neces- 
sary, which obliges men or women io perscnate 
wickedness ? 

In short, viewing the theater as it is and as 
it has been, with the concomitants that seem 
ever to have attended it, the expectation of so 
reforming and purifying it as to make it condu- 
cive to the best interests of society, seems to us 
to rest on avery slight foundation. Judging the 
tree by its fruits, there would seem to be litile 
hope, unless the stage could be, not merely re- 
formed, but regenerated, that it would be able to 
stand in the fire of the judgment. We would 
not undertake to say that some amusements anal- 
ogous to the enteftainments of the stage. yet un- 
der the control of the Christian spirit, may not 
have place ina pure and heavenly society. Nor 


| please, that they may get mouey. 





are we disposed to join in «n undiscriminating 





censure of Dr, Bellows’ Address, as our extracts 


from it sufficiently show. With this understand- 
ing, we give place below to some of the views or 
this subject, that have been offered by the con- 
servative portion of the press.—J. L. s. 
From the Springfield Republican. 
Rev. Dr. Bellows and the Theatre. 

It required no small degree of moral hero- 
ism in Dr. Bellows to come out asa defender 
of the theater. We give him eredit for this, 
for we believe that only a conscientious convie 
tion of truth and duty could have urged a man 
of his temperament into a position involving to 
a certain degree a loss of easte in the religious 
world, and a not particularly agreeable notori- 
ety. But he has undertaken a hard task. On 
the 2sth ult.,he pronounced his long promised 
address before the actors and actresses of New 
York. In his defence of amusement—in his 
remarks upon its necessity—its thorough legit- 
imateness——we very cordially agree. In his 
defence of the theater, we donot. We do not 
say that a man may not go to the theater and 
be healthfully amused, but we do say that any 
amusement which calls for the sacrifice of its 
instruments, is not legitimate. We mean by 
this that there is an essential vice in the caliing 
of the xetor which makes it next to an impossi- 
bility for him to be a good, dignified, sclf-re- 
spectful, religious man. 

We can best illustrate our proposition by be- 
ginning low in the seale of public exhibitions 
Let us take the cireus. Here is a body of 
men who, by a thorough and patient training 
of their muscles, come to perform prodigies of 
strength, aud marvelous dexterities of feat- 
eraft. ‘Their sole object is to please and as- 
tonish the multitudes who gather to see them. 
To please is the one object of their lives—to 
They have 
no higher object—their calling has no higher 
object. Now, with relation to these men, and 
women too, for that matter, philosophy teaches 
and their history proves that they can have 
little to do with the serious aims and purposes 
of life. They are the servants of a fickle pub- 
lic. They practice that which amuses the 
mest and pleases the best. They have no in- 
dependent aims--no higher ambitions. Now 
to imagine that their calling is consonant with 
a spirit of devotion, and that they can follow 
it and maintain at the same time such views 
of life as to clothe themselves in the robe of 
self-respect as they retire from the ring, is to 
imagine an absurdity. 


But we are told that it is not just to compare 
the theater with the circus. Wait a moment. 
Amusement is legitimate and necessary. The 
cireus amuses. Heaven (to foliow the reason- 
ing of Dr. Bellows) endowed certain individuals 
with aptness and taste for gymnastic feats— 
therefore it meant there should be a cireus— 
therefore the circus is a legitimate amusement. 
That ring is complete aceording to Dr. Bel- 
lows. But we shall be told to go further, and 
show that there is any degree of parallelism 
between the calling of the rider and the gym- 
nast and that of the actor—or such a degree 
az in any way to prove that the calling of the 
actor is necessarily degrading. Well, then, 
what is the actor’s grand motive of life? Is 
it not to please? Has he any higher? <Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bellows, he never has had, in 
the past. He claims that the theater is the 
representative of the audiences who frequent 
it, and that te raise the theater we must give 
better audiences. This admits the whole preg- 
nant fact-—that the ruling priveiple of the call- 
ing is eupidity. ‘The theater cannot live un- 
less it pleases. It cannot please an immoral 
audience unless itself becomes immoral. It 
cannot therfore be guided and controlled by 
principle in any respect. Wherein does the 
valling differ from that of the cireus rider ?— 
Wherein is devotion to a calling like this con- 
sonant with dignity of character, with Chris- 
tian principle, with noble aims of life? That 
now and then a genius appears, who compels the 
homage of the publie—the good publie—does 
not weaken our position, for he is a man who is 
above the theater, though standing on the stage. 
He has a higher aim than public applause, and 
wins his reward by conquering and not by ca- 
tering. This thing obtains only in exceptional 
instances. 

One point is this: that, while we believe in 
the necessity and legitimoey of amusements, we 
do nut believe that it is legitimate to seek them 
in an institution which necessarily degrades its 
instruments. The reason for this necessary 
degradation we believe to lie in the fact that 
God never made a man with the intention that 
he should have no higher trade, or calling, or 
profession, thau to amuse others, No man 
with an cye upon history can deny that the 
tendency vf the lives of those who live upon 
the publie applause, is downward. This is the 
fact even in regird to a great majority of pub- 
lic singers, though perhaps another fact should 


jhe taken into consideration with these as well 
as with other actors. Very heavy drafts upon 
the nervous system, which public exhibitors 
- obliged to make, give baturally a strong 
appetite for strong sensual excitement, which 
lead to various debaucheries. We must be 
amused ; but how bountifully has Heaven pro- 
| vided for this want of our nature and condition 
without recourse to the theater—-in the exercise 
of our own fizer powers, in the acquisition of 
accomplishments which we admire in the play 
house and the concert room. God has made 
us social beings, and bestowed upon us the 
loves of wife and husband, aod parents and 
children, the communio: of friends, the beau- 
ties of the field, the sea and the sky. We have 
a thousand things at hand, and costless, which 
were meant for our healthy diversion and 
amusement. 

The reasoning of Dr. Bellows proves too 
much. By it, there is no species of public 
amusement which may not be justified. The 
fact that we must be amused, the fact that any 
givin performance amuses, ard the fact that 
Heaven has endowed certain men with gifts 
peculiarly adapted to those performuuces, are 
all that are necessary, by his reasoning, to 
make any amusement legitimate. Therefore 
he should have had among his audience circus- 
riders, jugglers, mountebanks, and showmen 
generally, with Mr Barnum at their head. 


The following, from the Evening Post, is a 
sketch of part «f a discourse by Henry Ward 
Beecher, on the subject of Dr. Bellows’ Address : 


Mr. Beecher disdained joining in casting any 
opprobrium, as many have done, on Dr. Bel- 
lows, for the part he had taken. Mr. Beecher 
himself, was rather glad that the subject had 
been mooted, and would have to rua a round 
of discussion—for discussion on this subject 
would not stop here. 

The subject of amusements was an all-impor- 
tant one, and their necessity he was as ready to 
advocate as any one. Publie amusements, he 
considered, were far too few, especially in crow- 
ded cities, which necessarily led to much mor- 
bid desire of excitement; but the condition of 
all amusements permitted to Christians are 
purity and the abserce of all circumstances 
seductive to ill practices. The time would 
doubtless come when an enlarged view would 
be taken of Christian liberty in public amuse- 
ments; and he agreed with Dr. Bellows in all 
that he said of the desirableness, it not ne- 
cessity, of a better provision for public amuse- 
ment; but he disagreed altogether with that 
gentleman’s views, in supposing the theatre, 
with all its moral pollution ground in by habit 
and circumstance, could be made a fit place of 
instruction or amusement. 

‘* All things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient.’ A Christian has not only to con- 
sider what he may do with safety in regard to 
himself, but what the influence of his actions 
may be to those less strong minded and more 
liable to err than himself. The theatre was 
historically a school of vice. Even in heathen 
times, in Greece and Rome, it was not consid- 
ered a reputable place. Its assoeiations were 
all bad. Dr. Be.lows had recommended the 
care of the theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment to the churches. Such a recommenda- 
tion argues a very incorrect notion of what a 
church is. Supposing, for a momeat, that one 
of the duties imposed upon him was to look af- 
ter a theatre on the one hand, a circus on the 
other, and a billiard-room in another direction, 
how incongruous would be his tasks. It eould 
not be doue. Snpposing he were to go to the 
theatre on Monday evening ; his visit would be 
published in the newspapers of Tuesday ; and 
what would be the effect? Hundreds of young 
men would then jump to the conclusion that 
they might doso; and what might be at pres- 
ent a wall of defence against temptation would 
be broken down, and ruin would be the result 
to many. 

When men visit the theatres, do they cus- 
tomarily go home? What are the surround- 
ings of these places? What is the ebaracter 
of the places which numerous visitants to the 
theatres are led to visit afterwards. The evil 
which the countenancing of theatre-going in- 
flicts on the young and inexperienecd, is of too 
great a magnitude to justify its practice or its 
advocacy. 

Mr. Beecher views the theatre as tow old and 
hackneyed in vice or vicious accompaniment 
to reuder it possible to be made pure. What 
is the boasted rei nement of the theatr.? Re- 
finement is not of itself virtue, but often serves 
to render vice more alluring and seductive, by 
taking away some of its more disgusting fea- 
tures. 

Some further remarks on this subjest we inten- 
ded to extract from an editorial—written in a 
candid and courteous style—in the Independent 
of last week. Want of space obliges us to omit. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Kansas.— We give the fullowing extract from 
the closing part of the address of the Free-State 
party of Kansas to the people of the United States. 
This address was issued by a Committee appoin- 
ted by the Free-State Convention held at Topeka 
on the 10th of March last. After a recital of the 
wrongs suffered by the Free-State men since the 
settlement of the territory—the facts concerning 
which are probably familiar to most of our rea- 
ders—the address thus states 


WHAT THE FRRE-STATE MEN ASK. 

Having thus delineated the conrse of events 
that have transpired in Kansas—having shown 
how the free-state party, though embracing more 
than two thirds of the actual settlers, have been 
deprived, through fraud and violence, of any repre- 
sentation in legislative assemblies, and of any voice 
in the enacting of laws or the selection of territo- 
rial officials, and being threatened with the en- 
forcement and adoption of a slave constitution, 
by Congress, for Kansas—we appeal with the 
deepest sincerity and earnestness to the northern 
people, Without distinction of party or creed, to 
aid in averting such a national calamity. We 
ask but that Congress may adopt the Topeka 
Constitution, which has already passed the House, 
or that both itand the one that will be adopted 
by the pro-slavery convention in September be 
returned to the people of the territory, with an 
enabling act providing fora fair and honest vote 
of the bona fide residents. We ask no more than 
this—we can ask no Jess. We wish but that the 
slavery or freedom of Kansas may be settled, once 
for all, by an honest and legal vote of the actual 
residents, in accordance with the principles of the 
organic act. 

...Thefree-state men of Kansas made the 
following proposition to acting governor Stanton, 
to secure fairness in the coming election, and he 
rejected it: Two persons, (one from each party) 
selected in each district, will correct the registry 
list, and proceed together to register the legal 
voters, The probate judges will then correct 
the first list, and the apportionments being made 
according to these returns, four judges of elec- 
tions, two ofeach party, will be elected for each 
precinct, and the names of three of said judges 
will be requred to the certificates to entitle a 
person to a seat in the convention. 

Jamaica.—The following extract from a letter 
written at Spanish Town, Jamaica, March 19, 
gives an encouraging view of the future prospects 
of that Island, and of the beneficial results that 
have begun to be experienced from the abolition 
of slavery. The writer says: 

Let it suffice, that, with the bigh price of sugar, 
the good season with which we have been so long 
favored, and other favorable circumstances, our 
prospects are brighter than they have been for 
many years. Many of the planters are extending 
their cultivation to the utmost, and are rapidly 
recovering from their late embarrassment; while 
numbers of laborers have purchased deserted es- 
tates, and are engaged in the cultivation of sugar, 
and are thus raising themselves into that middle 
class which Slavery annihilates, and without 
which no country can prosper. In every respect, 
there is a decided, palpable progress. ‘I'he change 
from Slavery to Freedom of this country, is as 
from darkness to light. The laborers are, for the 
most part, orderly, industrious and happy.— 
Schools and places of religious worship are being 
extended over the land, and are generally well 
attended. In fine, everything augurs a steady 
advancement toward a permanent and general 
prosperity. 

...-Itis stated in the Tribune that Rapp’s 
colony of German Communists at Economy, Penn., 
is in a state of gradual decline. Fifty-two years 
ago it counted 800 persons; now there are but 
300, and most of them old. Half the houses, it is 
said, are vacant. 

....A severe famine is raging in Finland. In 
three districts out of a population of 657,000, no 
Jess than 250, 0UU, have no other means of sub- 
sistence than begging, or else eat bread made from 
the bark of trees. Large subscriptions for their 
relief have been made in Sweden. 

..--Elihu Burritt, in a letter to the Tribune, 
proposes to abolish slavery in this country on a 
plan of compensated emancipation, or in other 
words, to devote the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands of the United Siates to the purchas- 
ing of the freedom of the slaves. He estimates 
that there are 1,600,000.000 acres of unsold pub- 
lic lands, which at 75 cents per acre would yield 
$1,200,000,000. Three and a half millions of 
slaves at $250 per head for all ages and condi- 
tions, which is a fair average price. would amount 
to $875.000,000. Thus he thinks that the landed 
estate of the nation would be sufficient to eman- 
cipate all the slaves within its borders, and also 
leaye a large surplus to be devoted to their educa- 
tion and improvement. 


--An Israelite in the Charleston Mercury 
contradicts* the report thata movement is on foot 
among the Isaelites of Baltimore to change their 
Sabbath, and celebrate that of their Christian 
brethren, The Israelites of Baltimore have, like 
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their brethren. in most of the large cities of the 
United States, established «a Sunday School for 
the religious instruction of their young, and hence 
the erroneous statement. There is, thus far, but 
one Jewish congregation in the world that wor- 
ship on the Christian Sabath—the Reform Con- 
gregation of Berlin, in Prussia; but no such con- 
gregation does exist in the United States. It is 
true, an attempt was made some three years ago, 
to establish one at Baltimore, but it broke down 
after a few months. 

...-A formidable and daring attempt to es- 
cape, was made by the convicts in the State 
Prison at Sing Sing last Sunday morning, just as 
they were being marched into the mess-room to 
take breakfast. Upwards of sixty of the convicts 
were engaged in the conspiracy. On a signal 
given by one of the ringleaders, who drew and 
flourished a knife, the conspirators separated 
into three parties who ran to escape in different 
directions. By the promptness and energy of the 
guards and keepers, however, they were all ar- 
rested and brought back. The guards fired sev- 
eral shots with their revolvers, but, so far as we 
learn, no lives were lost. Four ringleaders were 
ironed, and placed in confinement, and all the pris- 
oners who took part in the plot were subjected to 
the penalty of the shower bath. 








An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, May, 8.—Commenced reading at the 
seven o’clock gathering, ‘New England History,’ 
by C. W. Elliott. The Puritan character and prin- 
ciples portrayed in this book will make asevere 
contrast with the sentiments of Mr. Bellows’ late 
address just read. Even the rustic May-pole 
was reprobated among the pious Pilgrims, and 
here a popular minister advocates the city theatre. 
By the way, the most obvious criticism that sug- 
gests itself to us of Mr. B’s address, is, that it sep- 
arates amusements too much from the industry 
ane sober concerns of life. It divides Ife into 
two parts; One is given to toil and care, painful 
effort and anxious forethought ; the other to relax- 
ation and forgetfulness: the lust is necessary to 
make the first endurable. However this may 
represent things as they are in sinful conditions, 
it will not be true under the reign of Christian 
Communism. There, all necessary industry will 
be made so attractive by social and‘artistic asso- 
ciations that it will be itself amusement, while 
faith in Christ and fellowship with his spirit, will 
give the soul such constant rest and peace, that 
it will never need to abandon itself to forgetful- 
ness for the recuperation of its strength. Amuse- 
ment there, will be spontaneous rather than sys- 
tematic, and be the overflow and expression of 
buoyant, sportive hfe, rather than the resort of 
weariness and ennui. Dancing and music anc 
feasting and every kind of sport, may be sacrifices 
of worship and thankfulness, and as such they 
have a zest and value which as mere ministers of 
pleasure they cannot have-——Evening. Mr. K. 
announced this evening that another piece of land 
had been purchased during the day, at the price 
of $2200. The question of purchasing it was 
brought forward in the general assembly a few 
evenings since, when{it was proposed to let the 
matter rest for a day or two, that all mght have 
suflicient opportunity to consider it. Last eve- 
ning it was again brought up and canvassed ; all 
were invited to freely express their minds. One 
or two thought the price too high, and that 
it would be better, considering the present state 
of our finances and liabilities, to delay purchasing 
it for a few years, &c. But it was said, that the 
location of this land (it lies between our former 
domain and the land purchased a few months 
since) renders it very essential to us; that it is 
doubtfal whether it can ever be purchased on 
better terms than at present; that its purchase 
would save us arnually much expense in thé way 
of fencing—spring freshets making it necessary to 
build a fence every year on the border of the 
Creek separating this land from our original do- 
main, &c., &c. After a free discussion of this 
sort, the question of purchase was decided by a 
unanimous vote in the affirmative ; and to-day the 
papers have been drawn. 

Wednesday, 13.--Not much forjournal this week. 
House-clewing going on—a wholesome overturn- 
ing of everything—disorder for the sake of order. 
Shade-trees and fruit-trees and hedges are being 
set out—early corn and potatoes planted. A foun- 
iain sends up its sparkling jet in the centre of the 
flower-garden. Rules for the regulation of the 
boy’s ball-playing have beer adopted, anda new 
class in instrumental music formed. The last half 
hour of our evening gathering is ‘requently taken 
up with criticism. Applicants hand their names 
to the moderator, who notes them on a card, and 





when there is nothing else to occupy the meeting, 
mentions that such an one has applied for criti- 
cism, the first in order. If persons are sick, or 
going away, or changing their business, or for any 
reason have need of special help, such are the oc- 
casions on which they ask for criticism. A stran- 
ger who was present recently at one of these 
benefits, inquired, as it was going on, if the per- 
son was in the room; and in the morning said, 
‘Poor A., I wonder how he feels this morning ;’ 
adding, ‘There is uo such sincerity anywhere 
else.” A. feels a great deal better than he did 
before his criticism, and very likely one of these 
evenings he will be greeted with an outburst of 
commendatory criticism for improvement under 
the softening, refining influence of truth spoken in 
love. The call of three ladies to-day who had 
their dresses fashionably expanded, suggested a 
new recommendation of our costume, (at least, 
for a crowded commune,) that is, the small space 
it occupies. If the women here wore hoops, it 
would exclude half of them from our general as- 
sembhes ; and the halls and passage ways of the 
house would be impassable. We should suppose 
cars and omnibuses would be entitlee to double 
fare from the lady passengers now-a days. 








For the Circular. 
Restoration of the Body. 


What is it? Itis of course a renewal to that 
perfection which the body had when first con- 
structed by its great author. In what. did this 
perfection consist? Simply in this, it was a 
suitable organ of communication for the soul to 
the outward world. It never was designed as 
an instrument to perceive the inward world.— 
The telescopic construction of the eye, for in- 
stance, is very inferior to the eye of the mind, 
the inward sight. The former is made to see 
things temporal, the latter to see things spirit- 
itual and eternal. We have no evidence that 
even Adam’s body was immortal. It was de- 
signed to return to the ground from whence it 
was taken. (See Gen. 3: 19.) Adam/’s curse was 
not, that this noble instrument should perish 
ultimately, but that it should become a medium 
of toil, imperfection and care, and if you please, 
premature dissolution. There is a natural death 
or dissolution of the human body. Paul teaches 
us that this is the appointment of God. (See 
Heb. 9: 27, also Romans 8: 20.) He says, * We 
were made subject to vanity (corruption) not of 
ourselves but by him (God) who subjected the 
same in hope.’ te hope of what? Of a redemp- 
tion of this body by the adoption of a spiritual 
body. He says, |Cor, 15: 44, ‘There is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body.’ Now in this 
whole chapter the cuntrast is clear between these 
two kinds of bodies. He does not insinuate 
that the natural body can be spirituajized, or 
changed into an immortal or a spiritual body.— 
The former is ‘sown;’ ouf of it a spiritual 
body is raised. One is‘ of the earth, earthy,’ 
the other is of God, and heavenly. ‘ As we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly.’ Paul, after 
showing the condition of the first man to be 
earthy, (and of course temporal,) winds up this 
argument most conclusively by affirming the 
utter impossibility that ‘ flesh and blood can in- 
herit the kingdom of God. Now if Adam and 
all his posterity have ‘flesh and bload,’ how are 
they to be immortalized? Further, Paul, 2 Cor. 
5: 6., says, * While we are at home in the (this) 
body we are absent from the Lord.’ Now, cays 
he, we walk by faith and not by sight. Why ? 
The body we now occupy hides these spiritual 
objects from our view, and it is only the earnest 
of the spirit that gives us confidence to labor 
while present in this body. ‘Lhis fleshy body is 
in its very nature earthy. Therefore we groan 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven. Mortatity shall be swallowed up of life; 
that is, life takes the place of death; the immortal 
is to inclose us, just as the mortal has; not that 
death 1s to turn into life, or mortality into im- 
mortality; bit that hfe and immortality are to 
turn them out of the possession of us, and take 
their place. ‘he doctrine of Paul is, that the 
old garment is to be put off, and the new one 
put onin its place. He reveals the secret, that 
even those living at the last time allotted to man 
to live in this natural body, are to be changed. 
The result of this change of course was to be like 
that which takes place in those who die. But 
the process was that of an instantaneous miracle. 

How far then is the ‘indwelling Christ’ capa- 
ble of resturing the human body? I will not say 
that he could not make it live turever. But if be 
did, it would be in violation of a natural law of 
the body which God evideutly implanted in its 
very substance. The body evidently has its nat- 
ural termination, like all other machinery. {tis 
like an earthen vessel capable of holding Heaveuly 
treasures: but these treasures constantly seek a 
more perfect inclosure. The soul desires and 
must have a more perfect machinery. I see not 
the least evidence that Paul, or the other disci- 
ples, or even Christ, expected (without the pro- 
cess of death,) to become immortal in the flesh. 
They ail looked for the reception of a spiritual 
body when done with the natural body. The 
indwelling Christ is designed thus far: first, two 
restore the body to its norma! actiun, and sec- 
undly, to ultumately remove all disease trom it. 
This is its constant tendency. Remove consump- 
tion, dispepsia and fevers from the soul, and they 
will soon leave the body. Lut if reinoved, it does 
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not follow that the body will be immortal, nv 
more than that a healthy tree will never decay. 
Disease of the soul or moral man has brought 
on the body premature death. Thus ‘ the 
sting of death is sin.’ If the soul was right 
in the sight of God, it would no more fesc 
the mature death ot the body than an an:mal fears 
death. Yea‘rather would it rejvice to be libera- 
ted. Death is but a curtain that hangs around 
us; it is sometimes lifted, and we see the future ; 
we feel even the breezes of its atmosphere thrill- 
ing through the forest of our thoughts and affec- 
tions. But soon the curtain will be rent in pie- 
ces; and we find ourselves in the midst of the 
‘spirit world.’ A true revelation of our inward 
life would be a complete picture of Heaven and 
Hell, and we should then see that we were con- 
stantly tending towards the one or the other. 
Genoa, Ill. A. A. Crocker. 


REMARKS. 

We have received one or two communications 
lately besides that of our correspondent, tending 
to the same point, viz., to Show that none are to 
expect exemption from death for the naturat 
body, and that immortality 1m fact requires a 
putting off of the body either by dissolution or 
by instantaneous change. 

We do not wish to provuke controversy cit this 
subject, and indeed with most of the ideas ad- 
vanced we are ready to agree; in respect to 
others involved in this great question we confess 
ourselves not prepared tc affirm definitely what 
the truth is; but we cannot accept the doctrine, 
however it may be presented, that death is in- 
evitable, and a natural law. Our correspondent 
argues the case apparently ina Bible-loving spirit 
and it is from the Bible that we aim to derive our, 
impressions about the matter ; hence, we may not 
disagree atall when the whole evidence m the 
case is arrived at. 

In the first place, we agree that a change 
is necessary, that flesh and blood in their gross 
state cannot inherit the kingdom of God. But 
we do not admit that death is the only or the 
natural way in which these material elements 
are to be spiritual.zed and charged. Paul’s 
idea was, that we are to be ‘clothed upon 
with our house, from heaven.’ Now death ix 
laying off clothing, not putting it on, and there 
appears to be no evidence that un immediate 
investiture in the house from heaven follows 
the fall of the earthly tabernacle. Indeed, Pau! 
intimates that there is such a thing as ‘ being 
found naked,’ which implies a destitution both of 
the mortal aud the spiritual body. Death then 
has no direct agency in introducing persons to the 
immortal or resurrection state. 

Speeulations and wishes, we are aware, amount 
to nothing in the settlement of this matter; we 
must base ourselves on facts. What then are the 
Jacts in the past, bearing on the question of at- 
taining immortality without death? In the first 
place, there was the tree of life in the garden 
where the first nan was placed, which, whether 
taken figuratively or literally, had the power ot 
imparting immortality. Secondly, Enoeh, in the 
seventh generation from Adam, walked with God 
and was translated, that he should not see death. 
Thirdly, Elijah was translated. Fourthly, Jesus 
Christ arose from the dead, and, ina body which had 
been changed to immortality held open intercourse 
with mankind, Fifthly, he assumed to have con- 
trol of life and death in others, and virtually pre- 
dicted the translation of the disaple John at his 
Second Coming. Sixthly, Paul, in preaching the 
resurrection of Christ as a power of salvation to 
believers, testified of its application to the quick- 
ening of the body, as wellas to the regeneration of 
the soul. Seventhly, on the word and faith of 
nearly all the writers of the New Testament pro- 
phetically expressed, and of Christ himself, there 
was a company of believers who, remaining alive 
till the Second Coming, :mmediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, were instuntaneously 
changed and caught away without dying, or as it 
is termed ‘ falling asleep.’ 

With such a catalogue of facts before us. show- 
ing that in all periods of the world there have 
been persons who have escaped death in the or- 
dinary way, we cannot allow that death is a nec- 
essary andinevitable law. The instances of trans 
lation produced before Christ, were of course 
miraculous exceptions to the general law. But 
under the gospel, it would appear that a quick- 
ening influence, continually operating on the body 
tending to quicken and restore it, is the rude, and 
not the exception. Paul refers te a declination 
of faith from the true Christian standard in the 
Corinthians, as the reason why many among them 
were ‘weak and sickly, and many slept’ It was 
the result not of a natural law, but of a defective 
spirituality. which he thought worthy of reproof. 
le spoke as though his own destiny in respect to 
living or dying lay within his own clioice. 

Facts, wherever found, go to prove conclusively 
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upon the body. Our correspondent, while admit- 
ting this, will probably say that the experience 
so produced still falls short of the resurrection, 
the final immortal state, and that this must be 
expected either through the medium of death, or in 
the manner it occurred to the Primitive Church. 
as an instantaneous change taking them out of the 
visible sphere. 

We reply, in «llowing the fact that Christianity 
is a power operating on the body, tending to re- 
store it to conditions of health, you introduce a 
new element into the system of natural laws; it 
ig an innovation upon the rule of the past as de- 
cided, if not as great in degree, as a principle ex- 
cluding death would be. Who knows to what 
result this ameliorating process produced by faith 
and the influx of Christ’s resurrection life, may 
finally carry us? gIn the Primitive Church the 
time of its operation was limited, and the result 
was precipitated to an instantaneous charge, by 
the appearance of Christ. If that event had been 
postponed to a later period, can any one say that 
the process of quickening that had begun in them: 
that was recognized and confessed in all their 
testimony, would not have continued and been ef- 
fectual in changing their bodies ina gradual way ? 
In the absence of direct knowledge we cannot as- 
sert positively that it would, but there is more 
ground for this position we think than for assurn- 
ing the contrary. 

The Primitive Church—those surviving till the 
period of the Second Coming—were immortalized 
by a sudden change and withdrawn to an invisible 
sphere. But we must not make their experience 
@ pattern in all respects for the present and the 
future. Providence never repeats its operations 
literally. The situation of believers now is not 
analagous to that of the Primitive Church. The 
New Jerusalem, that is, heavenly society and 
institutions—the Primitive Church, in fact, that 
disappeared eighteen centuries ago—is in these lat- 
ter times to be seen coming down from God out of 
heaven to take possession of humanity on the earth, 
The spirits of the dead in Hades, and the bodies 
and souls of the living, will participate, as we 
understand it, in the meeting with this glorified 
body; and the result will be a union of the three 
worlds in the resurrection sphere. In other 
words, the drawing near of heaven,—its trans- 
fusion in these lower worlds, like the appearance 
of Christ to the Primitive Church, will effect and 
constitute the final resurvection. Instead, how- 
ever, of the necessity of men now being withdrawn 
to an invisible sphere, to complete their spiritu- 
ality, facts seem rather to indicate that spirits, 
at least from the direction of Hades, are seeking 
entrance into anew connection with matler The 
late manifestations through Hume and others ap- 
pear more and more decisive to this point. 

The sum of our present thoughts then in re- 
spect to the restoration of the body is this: Faith 
in Christ’s resurrection introduces a resurrection 
principle into the believer, incipiently affecting 
soul and body. The approach of heaven, which is 
the grand event predicted of the last days, 
strengthens and develops this principle in believers 
‘both living and dead, and the final junction of the 
human and angelic families, will consummate the 
resurrection. The process may be a gradual one, 
allowing of death to operate pro tempore and in 
a diminished way, but excluding the idea that it 
is an inevitable law. Faith is the planted germ ; 
the growing attraction of the Heavenly world is 
the summer sun, insuring progressive growth, and 
the resunrection ‘harvest is the end.—« w. x. 

. Not Afraid of Pure Alir.--No. 2, 

Josiah Breathewell.—I have come into the house, 
Aunt, on purpose to invite you to take a short 
walk in the garden, this ‘beautiful May morning. 
It will do you good to look at the flowers, snuff 
the fragrant air, and listen to the songs of the 
robins and sparrows. 

Aunt Tendershiver.—Dearest Nephew, you have 
always been very kind to me; but you. don't al- 
ways appear to consider my condition. If you 
would reflect amoment, you must be convinced 
that it would be very imprudent for me to go out 
of doors, when there is such a raw wind as blows 
this morning. 

Josiah.—Why, Aunt, didint I convince you 
the other day, that pure, fresh air never hurts 
any one, and that the best thing you can do is to 
cultivate good relations with it? 

Aunt T.—Convince me! By no means. On 
the contrary, if you were as open to conviction 
on this subject 38 you appear to be on someothers, 
I think I could convert you from your ultra views. 
I have been conversing with our kind and pious 
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agrees with me entirely about this matter: and 
you have always expressed much respect for him. 
But, see, he is coming towards the house. In- 
vite him in. 

Josiah.—Good morning, Mr. Conservative— 
walk in, if you please. 

Deacon C.—Thank you, Sir. Good morning, 
Mrs. Tendershiver. How is your health? Bet- 
ter, I hope ? 

Aunt T.--About the same, thank you,—I am 
very glad you have called, Deacun; for I wish to 
have you convince my Nephew of his false notions 
about fresh air, &c. He has just now invited me 
to take a walk in the garden with him! 

Deacon C.—I\ am surprised, my young friend, 
that a person so considerate on most subjects 
should entertain such fanatical ideas as I under- 
stand you do on this subject. You should know 
that all persons cannot be treated alike—that 
what is proper for one person may be deleterious 
to another. If a person is young and robust, 
then the move exercise he takes in the open air 
the better; but a person in your aunt’s circum- 
stances requires but little air. You do not give 
a sick person the same kind of food that you 
would a strong and healthy person. And on the 
same principle, weak persons, having delicate and 
sensitive nerves, require that the air they breathe 
shall be in quantity and temperature adapted to 
their state. Yes, Josiah, [am surprised to learn 
that you are so much astray on this subject. 
May I ask from what doubtful source you received 
these fanatical ideas ? 

Josiah.-——From the lips of those whom I rever- 
ence—from books—from observation, and from 
personal experience. I have not proposed, as you 
have intimated, that every persun should be treat- 
ed alike in regard to this matter. I only affirm 
that it would be better for my dear Aunt, and al] 
persons in a similar condition, to accustom them- 
selves to as much out-door exercise, and breathe 
as much pure air, as they can, than to be controlled 
by a morbid sensitiveness, which every day 
demands less exercise and less pure air to breathe. 
For, aside from the fact that air is in itself invig- 
orating and health-exciting, it has often a wunder- 
fully beneficial effect for a person to place one’s 
selfin circumstances calculated to cultivate health- 
imaginations. The courage and motive force which 
would be called into action, for instance, by Aunt’s 
facing a gentle breeze, and occasionally working 
in the garden. [have no deubt would do much 
toword dispelling the imaginations of disease 
which now control her. 

Mr. C.—Did you ever hear of a sick person 
who was cured in this imaginative way ? 

Josiah.—I am happy to be able to answer af- 
firmatively. You may call it an inaginative 
method, if you please; but it matters not, since 
Lam allowed to call your attention to certain 
facts which it has produced. You will yourself 
recollect how Mrs. Charlotte Myrtle was reduc- 
ed, some two years ago, to a low state of health, 
and how her countenance, which usually bespeaks 
health and cheerfulness, became pale and wan. 
You must also recollect, how she followed the 
advice of certain persons in whom she had 
confidence, and went out regularly every day and 
worked a couple ef hours in the garden; and the 
result was that her health began to improve im. 
mediately, and she is now a picture of health. 
It is pleasant to look at her. Then, again, Aunt 
will recollect Mrs, Augusta ‘Equable. She was 
for a time, before she went to W. to reside, in 
very ill health. Many thought she was on the 
road to the grave, and nearly there; but she adop- 
ted the same course as Mrs. Myrtle, with a sim- 
ilar result. Mr. Neverstop, who has just come 
from W.., affirms that she.is ‘very healthy, plump, 
and handsome as a dollar.’ I could refer to seve- 
ral other cases, but perhaps these will suffice. 

Deacon C.—Well, we have had quite a conver- 
sation: but I cannot wait longer. I only called 
to inquire about Mrs. Tendershiver’s health.— 
Good morning. 

Aunt T.—Good moprning—call again at your 
leisure. 

Josiah.—I, too, must go about my work.— 
Good bye, Aunt, till noon.—w. a. H. 

ee 

——Strong emotion expresses itself in the bodr 
as well as the face, and in every master-piece the 
whole human form is made to speak, the hands 
and feet are eloquent. Manhood and womanhood 
in hours of exaltation will flow to the outskirts 
of their kingdom, and inform every attitude and 
gesture with significance and power.—Indepen- 





dent. 








THE HOPEFUL CONSUMMATION. 

When in suffering or temptation, the 
clouds of unbelief have been scattered, 
and the heart comforted, by a belief and 
hearty confession of the fact that God 
arranges all our circumstances. Al- 
though it may require some discipline 
before this truth becomes part of our 
consciousness, still it is good to know that 
we are not at the mercy of evil circum- 
stances, or victims of blind chance. All 
things are foreordained, and for our good. 
We have confessed the name of Christ, 
and committed our ways to him, and we 
know that he will be faithful to that 
which is intrusted to him ; that he ‘ num- 
bereth the hairs of our heads, and careth 
for us. With this faith in our hearts, 
no outward trial, or tribulation of spirit, 
or circumstances seemingly never so ad- 
verse, will be able to shake the founda- 
tion of our happiness, or weaken our trust 
in God. Among those precious promises 
which like old and tried friends never fail 
in the hour of need, we read that ‘all 
things shall work together for good to 
them that love God.’ Sometimes when 
in some new and unforeseen trial, I have 
thought of the promise, and wondered 
how it could be fulfilled. As soon as the 
tumult of feeling had subsided, I could 
clearly see that it was but another evi- 
dence of a father’s love—the dross only 
consumed and the gold refined. And 
so of every trial in the past ; no capability 
of enjoyment has suffered—no energy 
for improvement been lessened—no hopes 
destroyed ; and ‘ whatever of good the old 
time had, is living still.” Experience has 
proved that the discipline necessary to 
perfect us, though not joyous at the time, 
is yielding the ‘ peaceable fruit of righte- 
ousness ;’ that the past has abounded 
with blessings ; and that, as children of 
God, we canlock forward to a still bright- 
er and better future.—H. ¢. N. 


—_—— 


NO CAUSE FOR DISCOURAGEMENT. 


‘ But they, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves among themselves. are 
not wise.” 2 Cor. 10: 12. 


There is more than one way of doing 
that which the apostle describes in this 
passage. Weare apt to compare our- 
selves with those whe are in advance of 
us in spiritual attainments, and to come 
under a spirit of discouragement—as 
though our transformation were a matter 
that could be hurried through without 
involving us in the utmost distress. We 
need only observe the gentleness of God’s 
dealings with us in this respect, in order 
to appreciate his tender mercy—his long 
waiting for our perfection. It may well 
be said, ‘ thy gentleness hath made me 
great.’ Psalms 18: 35. One by one, and 
not all together, the component parts of 
our being are subjected to a process of 
purification, because he tenderly considers 
our little strength. If then, at any 
time, we become specially sensible of our 
imperfections, and are tempted to self- 
disparagement, we have only te remem- 
ber that we are not under Jaw, but under 
grace, in order to commit ourselves un- 
reservedly unto Him who, as sure as he 
has begun a good work in us, will carry it 
on in due order, unto the day of perfec- 
tion.—R. 8. D. 


HOME IN COMMUNITY. 
Home in community, where unity and 
love and the spirit of peace reign in ev- 





ery heart, is a home worthy of the name. 





Opportunities and advantages for a spir- 
itual and intellectual education, far supe- 
erior to any found in ordinary society, are 
offered by Biblecommunism. This makes 
it the great business of life to serve God, to 
seek union with Christ and the Primitive 
Church; to obtain a thorough education 
in every department ofour nature. It 
presents to our hearts the blessed reality 
ofa family of brothers and sisters, who are 
nearer and dearer to each other that any 
earthly relations. My heart overflows with 
gratitude to God for such a home—that 
Iam accounted worthy ofthis inherit- 
ance. My desire is for wisdom and grace 
to do justice tohim and all my benefac- 
tors. Christ’s saying comes home to my 
heart, and I realize its fulfillment : ‘Verily 
I say unto you, there is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
orfather, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s; 
but he shall receive an hundred-fold in 
this time, houses, and brethren ,and sis- 
ters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecution; and in the world to 
come, eternal life.’ Christ ‘is faithful 
and true,’ and able to redeem all his 
promises, and satisfy our hearts to the 
fullest extent.—c. 0. 


PRIVILEGES FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


The agitation of the subject of Wo- 
man’s Rights that is at present so much 
discussed in the papers, has led me to con- 
sider the superior advantages that have 
been secured to us in the gospel of Bible 
Communism. 

Woman, in ordinary society, with a 
family to care and provide for, cannot 
find time to study or to educate herself. 
If her advantages have been poor in youth, 
she regrets it and wishes it were other- 
wise, but there is no hope or expectation 
on her part of improving her education 
after she enters upon the duties of a 
mother and housekeeper. All thought 
of study must for the future be banished 
from her mind. But it is not so with us. 
Our children and families are provided 
for, our energies are not overtasked with 
work, and we are left free to spend some 
time every day in intellectual culture. 

At the age of 18, I supposed my limited 
education would never be much improved, 
tut God in his providence ordered my 
circumstances otherwise ; and now, at 
the age of 30, I find myself engaged in 
studies and pursuits that 1 should once 
have thought it impossible for me to en- 
gage in—and with good courage fer un- 
dertaking any study that inspiration 
favors. Thank God for the biessing of 
Communism, and for emancipation from 
the institutions of this world.—s, a. B. 





Dangers of a Talking Vocation. 

The life ofa plaver is a morally perilous life, 
chiefly because it is a publie lite; and public 
life in every form is trying to the character. —-- 
The actor shares with the politician, the cler- 
gyman, the dangers of a career in which he 
is continually appealing to masses; where he is 
an object of interest to masses; where strong 
temptations exist to substitute immediate repu- 
tation for self-respect ; and to make fine words 
and skillful maneuv-rs do the work of sound 
principles and patient performance of duty. 
Public life, in all its forms, is surrounded with 
flatterers and fawners, and tempted to the 
bargain and exchange of its opportunities for 
the opportunities of ethers. All men who live 
by the tengue, whether it be in the utterance 
of their own thoughts or those of others, whose 
reputation and livelihood is in the ear of the 
publie, are greatly exposed men ; and it would 
be a long step in self-knowledge, if the mem- 
bers of the clerical profession recognized the 
fact, that the seriousness of their subject docs 
less than they think to save them from the 
dangers which essentially belong to the talking 
vocations. The error of mistaking the glow of 
composition for the flame of faith; or the 
pleasure of uttering generous sentiments, for 
the honor of holding them ; or natural sympa- 
thy with eloquent passion, for the courage and 
resolution of a good heart and life; this is a 
danger which rostrum, pulpit and stage may 
equally share.—Dr. Bellows’ Address. 
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